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Sixth Meeting, Monday, February \?>th, 1860. 

SiE RODERICK I. MUECHISON, Yice-Peesident, in the Cliair. 

Presentations. — The Revs. T. Butler, and C. S. Allen Dickenson; 
Consul J. Petherick ; Colonels J. F. D. Criohton-Stuart, 'm.p., and J. F. 
Bateman ; R. H. ffDalyell ; and R. H. W. Dunlap, Esqrs., were pre- 
sented upon their election. 

Elections. — Captain J. F. Cooper (1th Royal Fusiliers') ; Commander 
H. Carr Glyn'n, e.n. ; and David Aitchison ; John Ball ; G. Wingrove 
Cooke ; David A. Freeman ; Nicholas P. Leader ; John Rutherford ; Henry 
Wynn Seymour Smith ; and John Ingram Travers, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows. 

AuwTOES. — Thomas H. Brooking and E. Osborne Smith, Esqrs., on the 
part of the Council ; and the Rev. Dr. Worthington and Thomas Lee, Esq., 
on the part of the Society, were elected Auditors for the year. 

The Paper read was — 
China ; Notes of a Cruise in the Gulf of Pe-che-li and Leo-tung in 1859. 
By Me. Mickie. 
Communicated by H. Hamilton Lindsat, Esq., r.a.o.s. 
Shang-tung and Leo-tung lie on opposite sides of the Gulf of 
Pe-che-li. They are mountainous provinces, similar in character, 
though separated by a tract of alluvial plain. Their opposite shores 
are connected, across the gulf that lies between them, by the chain 
of the Miatao islands. 

In April and May, at the close of the dry season, the soil ap- 
peared arid in the extreme ; every breeze raised a storm of dust ; 
but the rains of June and July filled the watercourses and brought 
out the verdure. The hills are bare of trees ; they are stripped 
for firewood. Part of their sides are terraced for cultivation, and 
sown with Indian corn and millet. 

The climate during spring and summer, is undoubtedly good ; 
there is no malaria, and the air is dry and pure. The cold in 
winter is described as intense. Every man at Che-fow has a fire- 
place under his bed. The buildings differ from those of South China, 
being small, substantial, and plain. They are built of stone or brick, 
and rarely of wood. The people are simple in their habits ; they 
are a hardy race, tall and robust, and live long. The poorer people 
live on Indian com, the others on wheaten bread, and, in winter, 
all of them consume much animal food. The population lives by 
agriculture, fishing, and carrying produce. Each donkey or mule 
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carries but a small load over the hills, and a driver is required for 
every two animals. 

In winter the whole population lies nearly dormant. 

Che-fow is the general depot of trade in the Gulf. The principal 
imports are English and American piece-goods, opium, sugar, and 
Chinese paper from Ningpo. Alum and Shanghai cotton are also 
imported to a small extent, together with sundry other Chinese 
cargo. • The great exports are bean-cake, peas, and pea-oil. Trade 
opens in March, when the ice breaks up, and closes in October. 
Coal is a regular article of local trade. It is found at several 
places along the coast, but is soft and dirty, and dearer than 
foreign coal would be. 

SiE E. MuECHisoN, in returning thanks to Mr. Mickie for his communica- 
tion, said it was highly creditable to one of our leading merchants to employ 
such an excellent observer as that gentleman. Formerly it was too much the 
practice among English merchants to keep good things to themselves, but now 
they seemed to have a satisfaction in communicating all the information they 
obtained, whereby commerce might be extended. He was happy to see sitting 
near him his friend Mr. Hamilton Lindsay, the gentleman who had engaged Mr. 
Mickie to visit these countries, and who having some personal acquaintance 
with the country would, he hoped, address the meeting. 

Me. Hamilton Lindsay, f.e.g.s., said he felt a peculiar interest in this 
contribution of Mr. Mickie, because some twenty-eight years ago, in 1832, it 
was his lot to add in some small degree to our geographical knowledge of a 
country immediately adjoining those which had been visited by Mr. Mickie. 
In 1832, under the auspices of Mr. Charles Marjoribanks, then the head of 
the Company's factory in China, he made a voyage along the coast of China, 
and visited in his course the ports of Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghae, 
thence round the promontory of Shantung to the port of Wei-hae Wei ; from 
there he struck otf as far north as he could to the promontory of Corea. There, 
in a perfectly new tract of country, he fell in with a magnificent harbour, which 
he named after his friend Mr. Marjoribanks, and also made some discoveries 
which the Geographical Society honoured him by calling an Island after his 
name. He thought a great deal of credit was due to Mr. Mickie. He went in 
charge of a purely commercial speculation, to see what could be done in 
carrying out commercial operations with the Chinese, and had it not been for 
our operations at the mouth of the Peiho at that time, he might have acquired 
more extended information. SufiScient, however, had been gained to prove the 
probability of important commercial relations with that part of the world. 

SiE John Davis, f.r.g.s., observed that the interesting paper just read 
bore testimony to the extraordinary propensity of the Chinese to spread them- 
selves by colonization. Du Halde, who wrote about a century and a half ago, 
gave this as a reason for inserting the Tartar and not the Chinese names, 
in a map of Manohouria, constructed by the Jesuits — " Of what use wovild it 
be to a traveller in Manchouria to know that the river Saghalien (the Amoor) 
is called by the Chinese Hiloong Keang, or Biver of the Black Dragon, since 
he has no business with them, and the Tartars, with whom he has to deal, 
know nothing of this name?" Now Hue, in his late work on Tartary and 
Thibet, remarks that at present the tables are completely turned, and the 
Chinese have nearly displaced the Manchous in their original country, from 
the north-east of the Great Wall to the Amoor. " It is just," he observes, 
" as if one was travelling in a province of China." The paper of this evening 
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talked of Chinese ports, and a Chinese population, on the shores of the Pecheli 
Gulf; and, if we were ever to trade with the new port of Niu-Ghwang, under 
our treaty, it was well that the population was Chinese, and not Tartar, for 
we should have little enough trade with Tartars. The same tendency to 
spread themselves, so strongly displayed on the north of their empire, has 
adhered to the Chinese far away to the south ; and Mr. Crawfurd would bear 
witness to the numbers and wealth of the Chinese colonists throughout the 
whole of the Malayan Archipelago, from Java up to Sincapore. Even in those 
newest of countries, California and Australia, the astonishing influx of Chinese 
had excited the jealousies of our own countrymen and of the Americans. 

Me, Laurence Oliphant, f.b.g.s., said that when he was in China, he had 
the good fortune to make the acquaintance of Mr. Mickie. There were one 
or two points in his paper which deserved attention. One was the great avail- 
ability of the port of Chefow, situated a little to the eastward of Tungchow, 
on the point of the Shantung Peninsxila. When at Tientsin the desirability 
of the different ports was brought under the consideration of Lord Elgin, but 
the merits of Chefow were not then altogether known. The importance of 
that port had arisen from the fact of the rice trade having taken that direction 
since the blocking up of the Grand Canal. It would be desirable, in any new 
arrangement with the Chinese government, to provide for a trade at Chefow. 
We might give up our right to trade at Tungchow, for there was very little 
trade there, and the harbour was four miles distant. Another point in Mr. 
Mickie's paper, which was peculiarly interesting at the present time, was the 
account which he gave of the resources of the neighbouring country. He 
described large flocks of goats on the hill-sides of Tungchow. Mr. Oliphant 
then discussed the question of a military advance upon Pekin in connexion 
with these resources, and expressed his belief that the Chinese would have 
no objection to sell to an enemy, if he had the slightest chance of getting any- 
thing by it. With respect to the port of Nu-chung, it was rather of political 
than commercial importance. The recent arrangements with the Russian 
Government brought the Russian frontier comparatively close down upon the 
north part of the Gulf of Leotung, and therefore it was very desirable that we 
should have a political agent in that part. 

Captain Sir P. Ntoolson, r.n., f.e.g.s., in corroboration of Mr. Oliphant's 
remarks respecting the supplies to be obtained in that part of the world, said, 
in the first Chinese war, a party from H.M.S. Blonde secured seventy bullocks 
one afternoon, on the shore of the Gulf of Leotung. He merely stated this, as 
doubts had been thrown on the capabilities of the country to supply a largo 
number of troops. 

Me. W. Lockhaet, f.r.o.s., thought it would be desirable to point out on 
the map the places of the most consequence mentioned in the paper. He 
accordingly proceeded to do so, and, with regard to Tungchow and Niu-Chwang, 
observed that they were the most northerly consular ports opened to us under 
Lord Elgin's treaty. The promontory of Shantung is very mountainous, and 
is the terminal point of one of the spurs of the Himalayan moimtains which 
crosses China from the upper part of Thibet ; there are several breaks in this 
mountain-chain to allow the Yellow River to pass through, in different portions 
of its course across the country. This being a mountainous country, the in- 
habitants of Shantung are a large race of men ; the tallest and largest in the 
empire of China. Chefow is a more important port, as Mr. Oliphant had just 
stated, than Tungchow, where the water was so shallow that no vessels could 
approach it. Tungchow and Chefow are the ports for the natives' exports of 
oil and the beans from which the oil is made, as well as the bean-cake which 
remains after the expression of the oil ; this is used largely all over China for 
manuring the fields. Large quantities of this bean-oil are produced in the 
north of China, and it is extensively used both for cooking and for lamps, and 
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is a most important article of trade. There has been a discussion of late re- 
garding the name of the river Peiho. Some say it means the North River. 
It is not the North River : the Peiho is the White River in the same manner 
that the Hwang-ho is the Yellow River. It has been well ascertained that 
the Yellow River now discharges its waters through a new channel into the 
Gulf of Pe-che-li, but the exact position of its new exit has not lieen found. 
The coast of Tartary is of importance, because in the deep bay, on the southern 
portion of the Gulf of Tartary, is a large gold-digging district. When Com- 
modore Klliott was anchored in this bay, some of the sailors obtained gold from 
the natives, who were very ready to give a nugget of gold for an empty beer- 
bottle. From Shen-se, and from the region of the country on the western 
side of Shon-se, as well as from the province of Yun-nan, a great quantity of 
gold also came. He thought it desirable to point out these places on the map 
in the Gulf of Leotung and the Gulf of Tartary, as they would in future be 
the chief points of our trade in the extreme north of China ; and the new con- 
sular ports in this great gulf would probably be the future markets for much 
of our manufactures. He concluded by saying a few words respecting Han- 
kow, on the Yang-tse-Kiang, as the place of largest trade in China, and as 
the spot whence we shall obtain the most ready access to the interior of the 
country. 

Captain Sherard Osborn, r.n., f.r.g.s., congratulated the Society upon 
receiving this additional crumb to the small amount of real information which 
we possessed of that great empire. It was extraordinary how small was the 
amount of information which we could put into the hands of Admiral Hope to 
assist him in the navigation of the waters of Northern China. The moment 
our fleet left the Yang-tse-Kiang it would steer along on an almost un- 
known coast. Mr. Mickie's paper was doubly important because it treated 
of the Shangtung promontory, which, in pending war with China, would he 
the basis of our operations against Pekin. It was a mountainous district, and, 
beyond that, we knew little about it. Our knowledge was simply confined tcj 
the seaboard : and Mr. Mickie's notes confirmed what he had been able to 
send home about two years ago. He was not quite confident about the safety 
of this port of Chefow as an anchorage ; for, in 1858, a French frigate anchored 
in the bay under the impression that it was a good harbour : a gale of wind 
came on, and this vessel was very nearly lost. TTie climate of Shangtung, in 
the spring, reminded one amazingly of that of England, or the southern por- 
tions of the Crimea. The vegetable productions of that part of the province were 
famous all over China as being very fine. He did not remember being struck 
with the gigantic appearance of the inhabitants, alluded to by Mr. Lockhart : 
they were fine, able-bodied, and healthy-looking men. Of the province of 
Pecheli, beyond the banks of the Peiho, we know still less ; but it was as 
well to state that in Pecheli alone, of all the provinces in China, he had been 
struck with the general appearance of starvation of the masses. The more he 
(Capt. Osborn) had investigated the subject, the more convinced he was of 
the fact, that the province of Pecheli did not produce enough food to support 
its population ; at the same time, after what we knew of victualling an army 
in the Crimea, where there were no resources, he saw no reason for believing 
we could not do as much in Pecheli ; and if food and corn were scarce in that 
province, there was no doubt they were plentiful in Leotung and the Corea — 
we should merely have to bring the food to the army. A few figures would 
best prove the vast amount of grain annually required for the' support of 
the province of Pecheli. In times of peace the grain imported into Tientsin 
for the capital amounted to 430,000 tons, of which 350,000 tons went direct 
to the capital. In 1854, during the worst period of the rebellion, the internal 
communications being interrupted, great efforts were made for the first time 
to carry this grain coastwise to Pekin ; and, in a first experiment, he found 
that they succeeded in conveying 100,000 tons by sea to Tientsin ; and, as a 
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proof of the wonderful resources of China, he would mention that that 100,000 
tons was transported from Tientsin to Tungchow (12 miles from Pekin) in 
3892 river boats ! After a few more remarks upon the grain statistics, he 
said that, in the opinion of Mr, Lindsay upon the commercial importance of 
Hankow, he fully and heartily concurred. Having visited that great em- 
porium, situated in the heart of China, and having navigated in a frigate that 
magnificent stream the Yangstze, which cuts as it were the vast empire of 
China into two, he might be pardoned for saying that that fine highway for the 
shipping of England and America seemed as if Providence had expressly 
created it to enable European energy and European civilization to be brought 
to bear upon the most populous, the richest, and as yet least known nation of 
the globe. 

Dk. Maogowan, of the United States, said, he had spent seventeen years in 
the province of Chihkiang, and he had travelled over the adjacent provinces, 
so that he had an intimate acquaintance with that part of the country. Although 
Marco Polo had visited Hangchow, he believed he was the first foreigner who 
had observed the remarkable phenomenon of the Egre, one of the most 
striking physical wonders of the world. A person who is there at the period 
of the autumnal equinox will, especially if there be an easterly wind, 
witness it in all its grandeur. Imagine an estuary four or five miles in width, 
the tide rising, and at first presenting the appearance of a white line, and 
gradually approaching with the noise of thunder, and by degrees rising until 
it becomes a wall four or five miles across, and 20 feet in height, coming up 
almost with the velocity of a cannon-ball. The vast amount of craft belonging 
to that great city — for it is one of the greatest cities in China — are obliged to 
put out into the stream to meet the egre, because if they remained close in- 
shore they would be crushed: when they meet it they all rise over the 
advancing wave, and then for a moment they are in gTcat tumult. The egre 
is spent about ten miles above the provincial city of Hanchow. With reference 
to the change in the course of the Yellow River, he was the first foreigner to 
call attention to the fact. He supposed that when in high antiquity that 
river emptied into the Gulf of Chihli, through a delta, that the "backward 
flow," alluded to in the Shaking, was an egre, and that that tidal action 
caused the first deflection of the stream into its late course. From some state- 
ments found in the same ancient classic, there is reason to believe that other 
physical changes have taken place in Chihli within the historic period, the 
most noted being the submergence of a large tract of land. It is inexplicable 
how such a change as the comparatively sudden shifting of that great stream 
should have been accompanied with no perceptible increase of the waters 
natural to that part of the Great-Plain. It would seem almost as if the stream 
had permeated its bottom, finding a subterranean exit to the sea. This con- 
jecture (published three years ago by Dr. Macgowan) has been supported by 
the testimony of a recent Jesuit traveller. There is evidence, he adds, of a 
subterranean communication between the continent and the Japanese islands, 
afforded by earthquakes in that archipelago causing an elevation of the inland 
waters of China ; and it is doubtless through submarine or subfluviatile fissures 
of the adjacent region that the water is derived which is so largely ejected 
from the volcanoes of Japan. Chinese records mention the temporary dis- 
appearance of the Tsien-tang and other streams. There is another singular 
feature characteristic of the turbid Hwang — its cccasion.al limpidity, being on 
an average jjerhaps once in two hundred years perfectly clear for a day 
or two. 

Mr. J. Crawfukd, p.b.g.s., criticised at some length the views of Mr. 
Oliphant and Captain Sherard Osborn respecting the means of transporting 
and provisioning an army of 30,000 troops on a march upon Pekin. 
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Seventh Ordinary Meeting, February 27th, 1860. 

The EAEL DE GEEY AND EIPON, President, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — Commander H. Carr Glyn, r.n. ; Colonels Stephen 
John Hill and J. F. Dudley Crichton Stuart, m.p. ; the Rev. T. Silver ; and A. 
Benson Dickson, C. H. C. Plowden, W. W.Seymour Smith, and F. Verbeke, 
Esqrs., were presented upon their Election. 

Elections. — The Rev. J. C. Curry Fussell ; Captain Lawrence Hey- 
worth ; the Rev. H. J. Ingilby ; Major A. Burrowes Kemball, c.b. (7/. 
M.'s Consul General, Bagd-ad) ; the Rev. T. W. Prickett ; Major Patrick 
Stewart, Bengal Engineers ; the Rev. H. P. Wright; and W. IT. D. Archer, 
G. Parker Bidder (Pres. Inst. Civ. Eng.^, Tlwmas A. Mariette, Daniel 
Meinertzhagen, G. T. Murray, W. B. Phillimore, D. Brooke Robertson {IT. 
M.'s Consul at Canton), William Howard Russell, ll.d., /. Shaw Stewart, 
and J. Palmsr Stocker, Esqrs., were elected Fellows. 

The Papers read were : — ■ 

1. On South Africa. By C. J. Andeesson, Esq. 

On the River Okovango, lat. 17° 30', long. 19°, 
(approximately), March 26th, 1859. 

Four days ago, after vast exertions, I struck the river (I am not 
quite sure the name is correct) from which I now date this hasty 
scrawl. I have accidentally encountered a party of Mambari en 
route for their homes in the vicinity of the kingdom of Benguela ; 
and although the chances of these lines ever reaching you are very 
remote, I do not like to let slip the opportunity of addressing you. 
But it would be useless, under the circumstances, to enter fully 
into details of my proceedings since I last wrote to you. I write 
more for those who feel some interest in my poor self than otherwise. 
Cunene I have not seen, and probably never shall, though I shall 
certainly strive hard to accomplish my original object. But this 
river seems now to afford as much interest (I firmly believe it to be 
a branch of that prince of rivers, the Zambesi) as the Cunene, for 
it is of most noble proportions, which you may judge of from the 
fact of its being no less than 200 to 300 yards broad, apparently of 
great depth, and with a steady current flowing at the rate of 2^- to 
3 miles per hour. But you will probably be surprised to learn that 
its flow is eastward and not westward. What river can then this be 
in such latitude and longitude ? Why, no doubt, the Chobe, or one 
of its principal branches. Part of its waters of course finds its way 
to Lake Ngami vi& Tioughe, but it seems utterly impossible that 
all this mighty iiow of water should find an outlet solely through 



